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synonymous with goodness in the highest degree j and hence
to define good conduct in terms of perfection, is indirectly to
define good conduct in terms of itself. Naturally, therefore,
it happens that the notion of perfection like the notion of
goodness can be framed only in relation to ends.

We allege imperfection of any inanimate thing, as a tool,
if it lacks some part needful for effectual action, or if some
part is so shaped as not to fulfil its purpose in the best
manner* Perfection is alleged of a watch if it keeps exact
time, however plain its case; and imperfection is alleged of
it because of inaccurate time-keeping, however beautifully
it is ornamented. Though we call things imperfect if
we detect in them any injuries or flaws, even when these
do not detract from efficiency; yet -we do this because they
imply that inferior workmanship, or that wear and tear,,
with which inefficiency is commonly joined in experience:;
absence of minor imperfections being habitually associated
with absence of major imperfections.

As applied to living things., the woi*d perfection has the
same meaning. The idea of perfect shape in a race-horse is
derived by generalization from those observed traits of race-
horses which have usually gone along with" attainment of
the highest speed; and the idea of perfect constitution in a
race-horse similarily refers to the endurance which enables
him to continue that speed for the longest time. With men,
physically considered, it is the same: we are able to, furnish
no other test of perfection, than that of complete power in all
the organs to fulfil their respective functions. That our
conception of perfect balance among the internal parts, and
of perfect proportion among the external parts, originates
thus, is made clear by observing that .imperfection of any
viscus, as lungs, heart, or liver, is ascribed for no other
reason than inability to meet in full the demands which
the activities of the organism make on it; and on observ-
ing that the conception of insufficient size, or of too great
size, in a limb, is derived from accumulated experiences